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EDITORIAL. 


By the time these pages appear Christmas will have become but 
a memory; even the indigestion provoked in many of us by our 
zealous participation in the Christmas spirit will, it is hoped, have 
become a thing of the past. But as we write this spirit is abroad, 
and presents are still depleting our surplus finances. Every year 
more and more of these seasonable gifts take the form of books, 
and a very large percentage of children, particularly, will surely 
receive some reading matter from one or other of their friends or 
relations. Not so many years ago in most instances this Christmas 
book would be the only volume those children would see that year ! 
Fortunately, we librarians can say, with Sganarelle, that ‘‘ we have 
changed all that.’’ Our children’s libraries throughout the country 
are sufficiently adequate to ensure that no child in a library area 
is unable to read to his or her heart’s content—the days when three 
or four books must needs satisfy a child’s thirst for reading have 
now been put definitely behind us. 
*” cad * * 


Nevertheless, even now, though the particular value of library 
work with children is recognised by all, we cannot always do as 
much as we would wish; neither are we able, nor do we desire, 
to cease the constant discussion of our difficulties and ideals in 
this branch of our work. Much may have been written on books 
for children, and on the organisation of juvenile departments, but 
there is so much more to be said that there is every possible excuse 
for devoting this issue of the Library World to some aspects of 
this subject. All our work has present value, in that we provide 
our readers with the highroad to knowledge and recreation, but 
work with children has, in addition, the probability of /uture value. 
The children of to-day are the rate payers of to-morrow, the friends 
of libraries, and the intelligent public the augmentation of which 
is at once our desire and principal raison d’ étre. 


* * * 


In the end, however, the value of our work as librarians depends 
upon that of writers and publishers. It is not often that the require- 
ments of adult readers cannot be met, but the case of the children’s 
librarian is a different one. He, or she, is constantly discovering 
subjects which have not received suitable treatment, since, though 
the number of children’s books published is increasing every year, 
their range is not widening proportionately. Children are always 
ready to read non-fiction works which are interesting and suitable, 
yet the proportion of fiction remains unreasonably high. And, 
moreover, the fiction is sadly limited in theme and treatment. 
Ninety per cent of children’s stories deal either with wars and fighting 
or school life and sport. Cannot some writer discover other subjects 
of interest to the youthful mind? It is admitted that the work 
of the writer of children’s books is fraught with difficulties, but 
some variety seems desirable. Though we all loved a good school 
story, these are bound to be artificial and far-fetched, since nothing 
sufficiently dramatic to form the plot of a story ever does really 
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happen at school. And our historical writers seem to have forgotten 
that some years ago a new school of historians effectually killed 
the idea that history was a thing of kings, dates, and battles. 
They showed that history was, instead, the record of the conditions 
and thoughts and deeds of common or garden people like ourselves. 
A series of historical stories for children inspired by this idea would 
surely be a welcome and interesting relief from the monotonous 
adventures of gallant midshipmites and despatch riders, 
* * * * 


There are, in fact, few subjects under the sun, or few of man- 
kind’s varied activities and aspirations, which could not be made 
to appeal to the young reader. Broadness of mind and knowledge, 
a sense of proportion, and interest and imagination ever open to 
stimuli are those things which above all make for happiness and 
intelligence, and we librarians must do our utmost to see that they 
are not limited by the range of the literature supplied to our children. 
A recent writer on the work of the teacher said that the school- 
master’s greatest joy was to know that his lads had “ got on in 
the world.’’ Can that joy compare with the librarian’s realisation 
that many of the men and women of the future will never be without 
something to interest them, to solace, stimulate or amuse them, 
to fill their leisure hours with genuine happiness and their workaday 
lives with increased knowledge and power—as a result of their 
having passed through gates which are now held open for them. 

* * * * 


Let it not be imagined, however, that we are ungrateful to 
the many publishers who have helped and help us to satisfy the 
needs of the most voracious section of our public. We are merely, 
like Oliver, asking for more. So far as non fiction is concerned, 
biography, history, and, to a lesser extent, travel and nature study 
are represented by many excellent series and single works, the 
publishers and authors of which earn our daily gratitude. Books 
on other subjects are not, however, so plentiful. We can do with 
many new works on the various branches of science, some of which 
(such as the natural history of man, and geology) have been rather 
badly neglected. A large portion of the groundwork of economics, 
such as would tell how the chief necessities of life are produced and 
distributed, or give a general and interesting account of money, 
wages, prices, supply, and demand, and politics—in so far as every 
youth should know something of the operation of the state of which 
he is to become a citizen—could surely be presented in a suitable 
form. And the fine arts are very badly represented. There are 
very few adequate children’s books on art or music, and, speaking 
from a knowledge of the way in which children can be interested 
in these subjects, and with enthusiastic belief in their value, we 
would urge the need for them. 

* * * - 

And then, when all these desired books exist, we shall have 
only one difficulty—to persuade our financiers to enable us to buy 
them and duplicate them. The demand for children’s books is 
ever present—it will be a great pity if we cannot satisfy it. 
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LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


By EpWARD GREEN, 
Chief Librarian, Halifax Public Libraries. 





Amonc the numerous and increasing activities of the modern 
public library a most important one is concerned with adequate 
and suitable provision for the child and adolescent reader. Quite 
a number of towns have already realised this, but much yet remains 
to be done, and it is to inspire these laggards that continuous 
publicity is necessary. 

All librarians of experience and insight are familiar with the 
old-time arrangements which were largely conditioned by the 
limited rate, but not wholly so, another equally important factor 
being the limited conception as to a really “live” service in this 
direction. 

It does, however, seem strange that co-incident with the spread 
of popular education in this country no corresponding development 
of juvenile libraries took place. It is only within recent years that 
the futility of attempting to educate the masses without a good 
supply of suitable books, freely accessible and systematically 
arranged, has suggested itself to those concerned. Now, however, 
there is increasing evidence that books must be more 
freely and intelligently used if our popular education is to be worth 
while. In addition to the Committee on Adult Education recently 
reconstituted, and which will, no doubt, review among other 
things the library service of the country, we have those important 
documents “‘ The Teaching of English in England ”’ and “ Human- 
ism in the Continuation School,” both of which emphasize the 
necessity of a greater use of books in all varieties of education. In 
other directions, also, there is growing evidence of the recognition 
of the public library as a powerful factor in educational advance. 
And the logical and fundamental beginning of any popular library 
service is with juvenile readers. 

What, then, constitutes a library service for children? Such 
a question would be differently answered by individual librarians, 
but the present writer believes that, just as the natural beginnings 
of reading are laid in the school, so should well-equipped school 
libraries be the foundation of such service. Such a provision does 
not, of course, exclude other and supplementary provision, such as 
special children’s rooms in public libraries, and corners set apart 
in general libraries for the same purpose; but undoubtedly, the 
library in the school is a prime necessity. 


THe LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL; 


In organising a scheme of school libraries many factors require 
consideration, and these include finance, control, equipment, 
including book selection and several other matters. Undoubtedly 
the most successful schemes now in operation are those which 
combine the co-operative element as between the education and 
the library authorities. In schemes of this nature the public librarian 
is usually the directing and controlling force, at any rate so far as 
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general policy and working is concerned, and the public library is 
most suitably the headquarters and clearing house for administra- 
tion, etc. 


The matter of finance is one for mutual agreement, but where 
the education committee finds money for books and equipment, 
the library committee may use and equitably provide the 
technical help required from itsstaff. The question of finance settled, 
another point is the formation of a special Committee or Sub-Com- 
mittee to be responsible for the working of the scheme, and half-a- 
dozen teachers with a couple or three members from the library 
committee, together with the librarian, will be found quite sufficient. 
Such a committee may usefully meet quarterly in the librarian’s 
office, and do all necessary work in an afternoon of two hours. 


In the building of a school library scheme, an early point to 
decide is whether it is to be stationary or circulating and there 
are arguments for each variety. The present writer from experience 
favours the former as creating less work and being more economical 
in transport. Any change of books required under such a 
system is secured by the selection of other titles as books 
require replacement, and also by the change of scholars as they pass 
through the different standards. Yet another matter for early 
consideration is whether the class or the common room method of 
assembling the books should be adopted. In the former each class- 
room may have one or more boxes of 50 volumes each specially 
allocated to a particular class, whilst in the latter the assembling 
of several hundred books in one place offers more selection, and is, 
in other ways, to be preferred. No doubt to some extent this 
question must be decided by the accommodation available, but 
whenever a room can be set aside, known definitely as the library, 
and organised as such, it will prove of the greatest value in de- 
veloping reading on the broadest and soundest lines. 


The next consideration is the stocking of the school library, a 
matter of vital importance to its success, and the only really success 
ful way is not to take the books other than by definite review or 
examination. One thing is, however, certain. Many ofthe popular 
children’s books of 30 years ago are no longer accepted either by 
librarians or child readers now. “ The Fairchild Family,” “ Sand- 
ford and Merton,” and a host of goody-goody stories will find no 
place in a selection for young people. It would take too much 
space here to pursue the matter further, but the present writer 
contributed a series of articles, ‘‘ Primary and Continuation School 
Libraries,” to The Schoolmistress some twelve months ago, and 
now in progress, which includes a classified and annotated list of 
some 500 titles. These books have all been read and reviewed by 
a committee appointed for the purpose and may therefore be 
regarded as a good basis for the formation of a school library. 


With the book-selection complete, or in progress, another matter 
is that of registration, and the choice lies between a pocket and 
card system or ruled register, either of which is satisfactory if 
properly kept. The issuing and recording of books is, of course, 
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done in the schools, and reports should periodically be sent to the 
public librarian or whoever is overlooking the scheme ; likewise all 
matters of re-binding and supplies come within the control of the 
same official. 


THE CHILDREN’S Room IN THE LIBRARY. 


Another avenue of advance in work with children is the special 
children’s or young people’s library, housed in the public library. 
These libraries, wherever established, are on entirely different and 
better lines than the provision afforded in the old-time juvenile 
departments. In the first place such a library is specially shelved, 
decorated, stocked and staffed, and the whole atmosphere is calcu- 
lated to attract and retain readers. By arrangement with education 
authorities it is possible to distribute the benefits without overcrowd- 
ing at any time, but it is obvious that unless the centres are numer- 
ous it is impossible to reach as many children as the library in the 
school is able to. On the other hand, this kind of library offers 
a service with a different atmosphere,—a library rather than a 
school atmosphere—an element highly valued in some quarters. 


Where children’s rooms in the library have been opened, the 
service has often included provision other than reading matter 
only. Story-telling by the librarian-in-charge, and cutting and 
mounting of pictures also enter into the scheme of operations. 
At a later stage ‘“‘ talks’’ and lectures, the latter often with the 
lantern, are added. One can understand the attraction of such 
rooms, but is it not possible by excess of zeal to trench on the domain 
of the teacher, and story-telling and paper-cutting appear to lie 
in that direction. But, run on right lines, the children’s library 
in the public library may most usefully supplement the library in 
the school. 


LIBRARY LESSONS, 


A most profitable field of public library work is the introduction 
of young people, before school days are over, to their town’s library. 
If well done it may mean much to them in after years when far 
removed from schools, teachers, and other sources of help. A dozen 
or more children, in charge of a capable teacher who understands and 
appreciates the value of an efficient public library service, may visit 
the library, and be instructed and interested in the arrangement of 
the books, the catalogues, etc., and be shown how to use the same, 
and at the same time be tested in their knowledge. Such lessons 
may include a chat on the characteristics of certain books, subjects, 
and authors, whilst the handling and use of reference books may 
likewise be attempted. 


Yet a later stage of the library lesson is research work in the 
public library by children “on their own,” and this work 
has been tested and considered worth while. If time and space 
permitted, one could elaborate on this matter and present much 
useful evidence collected in recent years. 
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BOOKS FOR A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


The following list of books for children is confined mainly to 
story books, with a few books of a general nature, and a certain 
proportion has been kept between story books proper, historical 
novels, fairy tales, history, and biography. This list may be re- 
garded by librarians as the nucleus on which to build up a children’s 
library. We are indebted to Mr. Robinson Smith of the Nice Circu- 
lating Library and others for suggestions. The books are intended 
for children between the ages of eight and fourteen. 


Aesop. Fables. 

Alcott. Little Men. 

—— Little Women. 

Aldrich. The Story of « Bad Boy. 

Andersen. Fairy Tales. 

Andrews. The Perfect Tribute. 

Arabian Nights. 

Atkinson. Greyfriars Bobby. 

Baldwin. Fifty Famous Stories. 

Ballantyne. Coral Island. 

Barrie. Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens. 

Bennett. Barnaby Lee. 

—— Master Skylark. 

Blackmore. Lorna Doone. 

Boutet de Monvel. Joan of Arc. 

Brooks. Boy Emigrants. 

Brown. In the Days of Giants. 

Bulfinch. The Age of Fable. 

——— Legends of Charlemagne. 

Bullen. Cruise of the Cachalot. 

Bulwer-Lytton. Last Days of 
Pompeii. 

Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Burnett. The Lost Prince. 

Canfield. Uuderstood Betsy. 

Carroll. Alice in Wonderland. 

—— Through the Looking-Glass. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote, retold by 
Judge Parry. 

Cheney. Life and Letters of Louisa 
Alcott. 

Christ, Life of. 

Church. Stories from Homer. 

Cockton. Valentine Vox. 

Colum. The Adventures of Odys- 
seus and The Tale of Troy. 

——— The Golden Fleece. 

Columbus, Life of. 

Cook, Life of Captain. 

Cooper. The Deerslayer. 

—— The Last of the Mohicans. 

—— The Pilot. 

The Spy. 

Crothers. Miss Muffet’s Christmas 
Party. 

Connington. Stories from Dante. 

Dana. How to Know the Wild 
Flowers. 





Dana. Two Years before the Mast. 

Darton. The Story of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims. 

—— The Wonder Book of Old Ro- 
mance. 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. 

Dickens. Christmas Books. 

David Copperfield. 

—— The Old Curiosity Shop. 

—— A Tale of Two Cities. 

Dix. Merrylips. 

Dodge. Donald and Dorothy. 

—— Hans Brinker. 

Doyle. Through the Magic Door. 

——- The White Company. 

Du Chaillu. Wild Life under the 
Equator. 

Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo. 

——— The Three Musketeers. 

Duncan. Adventures of Billy Top- 
sail. 

Eastman. Indian Boyhood. 

Eggleston. Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans. 

Ewing. Jackanapes. 

The Story of a Short Life. 

Fouqué. Undine. 

French. The Lance of Kanana. 

Gilbert. More Than Conquerors. 

Grahame. Golden Age. 

The Wild in the Willows. 

Grenfell. Adrift on an Ice-Pan. 

Grimm. Fairy Tales. 

Haggard. King Solomon’s Mines. 

Hale. A Man Without a Country. 

The Peterkin Papers. 

Harris. Uncle Remus. His Songs 
and His Sayings. 

Haskell. Katrinka. 

Hawes. The Mutineers. 

Hawthorne. Tanglewood Tales. 

—— The Wonder-Book. 

Twice-Told Tales. 

Henty. Any. 

Homer. The Odyssey, tr. by 
George Herbert Palmer 

Howells. Christmas Every Day. 

Hughes. Tom Brown's School- 
Days. 
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Hudson. A Little Boy Lost. 

Ingelow. Mopsa the Fairy. 

Irving. The Alhambra. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Jackson. Ramona. 

Jacob. English Fairy Tales. 

Jewett. God’s Troubadour. 

Keller. The Story of My Life. 

Kingsley. The Heroes. 

—— Water Babies. 

Kipling. Captains Courageous. 

—— The Jungle Book. 

—— Second Jungle Book. 

—— Just So Stories. 

La Fontaine. Fables, illus. by 
Boutet de Monvel. 

Lagerléf. The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils. 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 

Lamprey. Days of the Discoverers. 

—— In the Days of the Guild. 

Lang. The Blue Fairy Book. 

—— The Book of Romance. 

—— Princes and Princesses. 

Lanier. The Boy’s Froissart. 

The Boy’s King Arthur. 

Lear. Nonsense Book. 

Lincoln, Life of. 

Livingstone, Life of. 

Lodge and Roosevelt. Hero-tales 
from American History. 

Lofting. The Story of Doctor 
Dolittle. 

Longfellow. Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. 

Lorenzini. Pinocchio, the Adven- 
tures of a Puppet. 

Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome. 

MacDonald. At the Back of the 
North Wind. 

Marryat. Masterman Ready. 

Marshall. English Literature for 
Boys and Girls. 

Martineau. Feats on the Fiord. 

Masefield, Captain Margaret. 

Miller. Children’s Book of Birds. 

Moffett. Careers of Danger and 
Daring. 

Muir. Stickeen. 

—— The Story of My Life. 

Mulock. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

—— The Little Lame Prince. 

Napoleon, Life of. 

Nelson, Life of Lord. 

Newbolt. The Book of the Happy 
Warrior. 

O’Grady. The Coming of Cuculain. 

Olcott. Story Telling Ballads. 

Ollivant. Bob, Son of Battle. 

Otis. Toby Tyler. 

Paine. Book of Buried Treasure. 

—— Roads of Adventure. 

Parkman. Conquests of Invention. 

Heroines of Service. 














Parkman. The Oregon Trail. 

Perkins. The Dutch Twins. 

Plutarch. Lives, retold by Weston. 

Pyle. Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 

—— Men of Iron. 

—— Robin Hood. 

~—— Wonder Clock. 

Quennell. A History of Everyday 
Things in England. 

Ragozin. Frithjof and Roland. 

—— Siegfried and Beowulf. 

Raleigh, Life of Sir Walter. 

Reade. Cloister and the Hearth. 

Richards. Life of Florence Nightin- 
gale. 

Roosevelt, Life of. 

Ruskin. The King of the Golden 
River. 

Scott. Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth. 

—— Quentin Durward. 

—— The Talisman. 

Scudder. The Children’s Book. 

Seton. Wild Animals I have Known. 

Shaw. Castle Blair. 

Sienkiewicz. In Desert and Wilder- 
ness. 

Singmaster. 
the Day. 

Stanley. How I Found Livingstone. 

Stee]. The Adventures of Akbar. 

Stevenson. The Black Arrow. 

—— Child’s Garden of Verses. 

—— Treasure Island. 

Stockton. Buccaneers and Pirates 
of Our Coast. 

Stowe. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Swift. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Syge. Book of Discoveries. 

Tappan. When Knights Were Bold. 

Tarn. The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 

Terhune. Lad, a Dog. 

Thackeray. The Rose and the Ring. 

Tolstoy. Where Love Is, There God 
is Aso. 

Twain. Huckleberry Finn. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 

—— Tom Sawyer. 

Van Loon. The Story of Mankind. 

Verne. Around the World in 
Eighty Days. 

—— The Mysterious Island. 

—— Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. 

Wallace. Ben Hur. 

Washington, Life of. 

Washington. Up from Slavery. 

Waterloo. The Story of Ab. 

Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm. 

Wyss. The Swiss Family Robinson. 

Yonge. The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest. 

—— The Little Duke. 





When Sarah Saved 
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THE HORN BOOK 


THE First Books For CHILDREN. 


“Tr is a significant fact,’ writes Miss Gwendolen Rees in her 
Introduction to Libraries for Children, “ that the first children’s 
book, the ancient Horn Book, so wonderfully described and illus- 
trated by Mr. Andrew W. Tuer in his History of the Horn-book, 
should be so intimately bound up with education. The first chil- 
dren’s book gave them the foundation letters of all written knowledge. 


The horn-book held its sway from about 1450 until 1799, 
after which date, unfortunately, examples of it were destroyed 
wholesale as things of the past, and they became extremely rare. 
A form of book contemporary with the horn-book—which, of 
course, was in reality a piece of parchment bearing the letters of 
the alphabet, the digits and often the Lord’s Prayer, mounted on 
wood, provided with a handle, and protected by a transparent 
horn covering—was the early reading book. These books did not 
tend to make the reading of the children either easy or pleasant, 
and no doubt the simple horn-book was far more popular.” 


To-day, however, they are, as a matter of fact, more rare 
than Caxtons so far as the number of known copies would indicate. 
This is the more curious as the reference to the Horn-book in English 
literature is extensive, and includes at least one reference in 
Shakespeare’s Works. 


An interesting account of the Horn-book is given by Halliwell- 
Phillipps, the eminent Shakespearian scholar. ‘‘ Horn-books,” 
he says, “are, perhaps, the most curious relics of the educational 
system pursued by our ancestors that have been preserved to our 
times. They are now, however, so little known that few persons 
are aware of their exact character. They wer. called Horn-books 
because they were protected by thin sheets of transparent horn. 
There is generally, first, a large cross, the criss-cross, and then the 
alphabet in large and small letters. The vowels follow next, and 
their combinations with consonants, the whole being usually 
concluded by the Lord’s Prayer and the Roman numerals. Horn- 
books of this early period are of the highest degree of rarity.” 


To illustrate this extreme rarity one may mention that there 
are only three specimens in the British Museum (one an admitted 
forgery). The Rylands Library has only few a and the Bodleian 
owns to four only. 


Three remarkable specimens of the Horn-book are here repro- 
duced. The originals are in a private collection which contains 
fifty genuine specimens. 


No. 1 is an ivory Horn-book of unusual thickness, about three 
mm., engraved in black. The capital letters, small letters, and 
vowels are separated by a beautiful floral decoration, and all are 
engraved on the front, the back being plain. This specimen is 
remarkably interesting, as it bears the crest on the base of the 
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Tallow Chandlers Company, one of the old City Guilds, and was 
doubtless made for use in one of the schools belonging to that 
Corporation. There is a hole in the handle for threading it on a 


string so that it might be easily carried or hung up. 


No. 2 has an oaken wood base, and on the back is written “E 
Page's Horn-book, 1796."’ This is the one mentioned by Tuer 
which he unsuccessfully pursued. The alphabet is preceded by a 
Cross in small and large letters, and is followed by the Syllabarium, 
Invocation, and the Lord’s Prayer. A small portion of the horn 
at the right-hand top corner is missing. 

A superb specimen of a silver Horn-book, in Black Letter 
throughout, is No. 3. The date of this Horn-book is somewhere 
about 1550, or perhaps a little later, and it is almost exactly like 
that described by Tuer, Vol i., p. 102, cut 36, differing only in a few 
minor particulars : “ The base is a thin slab of oak, bevelled at the 
edges, the effect being as if the Horn-book had been padded towards 
the centre. The back is elaborately engraved with the burin, the 
design representing a bird perched on a branch surrounded by con- 
ventionally treated foliage and flowers. The horn protecting the 
lettering is held by the scalloped edging. The handle, riveted on, 
has engraved on the front a single border line following its shape, 
and on the back an inverted tulip.” 

The one thus described belonged to the Rev. Sir George Croxton 
Shifiner, Bart., of Lewes, and except that a small portion of the 
scalloped border was missing, was absolutely perfect. 


LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 


A COMPREHENSIVE history of children’s libraries has not yet appeared 
and we are glad to announce such a work from the pen of Miss 
Gwendolen Rees, whose thesis on the subject was accepted for the 
Diploma of the Library Association. Not only are a large number 
of British juvenile departments described in detail, but a history 
of the movement and the methods employed in America, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Italy are included. In all cases first-hand informa- 
tion is given, this having been procured direct from each of the 
countries named. It is therefore valuable from an historical stand- 
point, and is also full of interest both to the librarian and to the 
educationist. The book contains twelve illustrations, some of 
British, and others of foreign children’s libraries, two of which are 
reproduced in this number. The accompanying bibliography 
comprises 1,006 entries classified under 25 subject headings, with a 
scheme of arrangement and subject index added: the history is 
also fully indexed. 
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THOUGHTS LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN* 
By Wma. McGILL. 
THE modern child is very well catered for in the matter of literature. 
Historical fiction, for instance, now covers almost every period of 
history from the Stone Age down to our day. It is a pity, however, 
that some really good historical fiction is allowed to go “ out of 
print.” For example, Sir George Makgill’s ‘‘ Outside and Overseas ”’ 
(Methuen) Is a capital tale of a soldier who, after fighting in the 
‘45, propose d to found a Stuart kingdom for Prince Charles in New 
Zealand. The author shows a close acquaintance with the country 
and with Maori customs and character, and throws light on this 



































obscure period of New Zealand history. This book is “ out of 
print,”” and ts only to be obtained second-hand, and that with 
difficulty. Another book, also ‘‘ out of print,” and which deals 


with Alexander the Third’s victory over Haco of Norway at Largs, 
in 1263, is Josephine Fotheringhame’s “ Sir Valdemar the Ganger ”’ 


(Sampson Low These two, taken haphazard, are mentioned to 
show how good books, illustrating some subject or period of history, 
are sometimes allowed to die. Publishers waste a lot of time and 


money, to say nothing of the overlapping of their work, in bringing 
out with unfailing regularity an endless procession of various edi- 
tions of books of which there are sur ly enough published already. 
Che number of writers who furnish Fairy Tales is increasing rapidly 
and the appetite of most youngsters for Fairy Tales is very keen. 
lo some persons the fairy tale is regarded as useless, if not harmful, 
to children, but it is generally recognised by teachers that the fairy 
tale is a real need. Another popular class for boys and girls is the 
school tale, and we have good writers who are specialising on this 
subject. Ihe school tale most enjoyed by boys is the one which 
is not “ preachy ” but weaves the moral into the story without 
attempting to point it. Boys like the atmosphere of chivalry, 
honesty and truth, and there is no doubt that the rise and influence 
of the Public Library, the School Library and the Sunday School 
Library have done more than any other force to bring about the 
transition stage of the penny dreadful, and its coming downfall 
is certain. With the legitimate tale of healthy adventure by the 
standard author it has no chance now, with its incoherent escapades 
and impossible heroes. The quality of the book that is popular 
with a boy is a good index to his character and development. 
Teachers wield an enormous influence in their pupils’ reading and 
the debt which literature owes to the teaching profession is immense, 
In the hands of an enthusiastic teacher the School Library may serve 
to bring together the home and the School, and thus to arouse the 
interest of the parents as to what their children are reading. It is 
difficult to estimate the amount of good done in the home life 
which comes from reading suitable books aloud in the family circle. 
“ Teachers can suggest to pupils valuable books suitable for their 
age, attainments, tastes and necessities ; and seldom does aday pass 
when the vigilant teacher has not an opportunity, either in class ot 
in private conversation, to drop into the prepared soil of some 
pupil's mind a hint ol some valuable book to read.”’ The ( hild 1s 


*Keprinted trom The Library World, June, 1920 
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a hero-worshipper, and if he does not get a real hero, he will set 
up in his heart a poor substitute or imitation of one. The teacher's 
influence for good is tremendous, for if a child has been familiar 
with the best literature during the first twelve or fourteen years of 
his life there need never be any fear that he will read unworthy 
books. The boy of twenty years ago was content with stories about 
Red Indians, cowboys, smugglers, pirates, etc., but the modern 
boy often demands something technical bringing in modern steam- 
ships, wireless telegraphy, long-range gunnery, airships, the Great 
War, etc. Another large class demands sea stories, books of the 
* Robinson Crusoe ’’ type, adventures, historical tales dealing with 
special events or periods of history being studied at School. The 
late Mr. Henty has managed to cover a period from the earliest 
times down to our day. He has been most successful in portraying 
the life and customs in all ages in his books. His ‘* Young Cartha- 
ginian ’”’ is one of the best accounts in the language of Hannibal’s 
invasion, and “ In Freedom's Cause" he deals in a sympathetic 
manner with the struggles of Bruce and the noble Wallace. ‘ Many 
men,” said Mr. Henty, ‘“ have written to thank me for getting their 
boys into the Civil Service through my historical stories.” Su 
Clements Markham once declared that Mr. Henty’s books had done 
more to encourage the study of geography and history than all 
the learned societies put together. Another instructive writer is 
Captain Mayne Reid. Someone has described his method. He will 
end a chapter, says this writer, with words after this fashion: 
‘* There was a rustling in the bushes, a low growl, and then the 
bushes parted before a terrible, hairy form. Jack gazed upon the 
open, foam-flecked jaws, the savage teeth, the glaring eyes. There 
was no doubt about it. With his last cartridge spent, Jack was 
confronted by that terror of the Rockies, the Grizzly bear.”’ So ends 
chapter 12, and you naturally turn the page in great excitement to 
see how Jack got out of this difficulty. But chapter 13 begins : 
“ The Grizzly bear (Ursus horribilis Americanus) is an hybernating 
animal,’’—and so on for the entire chapter, about the manners 
and customs of the bear, while he and Jack are left glaring at each 
other, and you are in the most painful suspense. But the charm of 
this method is that all this “ instructive matter is in a lump, 
and you can skip right ahead to chapter 14, and find out how Jack 
slew the bear. Reid’s books describing the wild life and lands he 
writes about can be relied upon as being on the whole very accurate, 
Some persons object to “ Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry Finn ”’ 
owing to their want of moral teaching, but the same persons praise 
** Treasure Island "’ although there is no moral teaching in it. After 
all, a boy can be trusted to choose books for himself, provided the 
selection made for his use is good. A boy is honest and candid in 
his opinion on books : some he wiil designate with a sneer as “ kids’ 
books,” and he will express his thorough appreciation of some 
author, and not be ashamed of it either. This should be an example 
in honesty to his elders who will sheepishly apologise for being seen 
reading a novel and endeavour to explain it away by saying, “ | am 
reading this, because it was recommended to me by a friend,” or 
‘I am not reading it for pleasure : | am taking a course of study 
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in British prose fiction,’’ or some such lame excuse, forgetting that 
good fiction never harmed anyone yet. It is astonishing the small 
number of books written for children which will achieve immortality. 
“* Robinson Crusoe,’’ Ajsop’s * Fables,” “Arabian Nights,” Homer’s 
“‘ Odyssey,” etc., were written at a time when people were more 
childlike, direct, and simple than they are to-day. No attempt should 
be made to grade the literature for children of various ages. This 
attempt has been made before, and has failed. It is fatuous to dose 
out literature to young children according to their ages. Mr. James 
Duff Brown, in a capit il little book, entitled “‘ The Small Library : 
A Guide to the Collection and care of Books’ (Routledge), says 

“the mere grouping of books by some mature mind into 
grades considered suitable for children five years old, ten vears old, 
and so on, is a positive delusion. No allowance is made in = such 
lists for the intelligence of children. One can imagine the kind, but 
watchful, American lady-librarian saving to a boy of eight: ‘“‘ My 
deal child, you mustn't take this book to read : it is reserved for 
boys twelve vears old, and might cause you to strain your mental 
outfit.” ’" On this subject may be quoted Dr. Gosse’s “ Father 
and Son,”’ when as a small boy he procured a copy of the “ Pickwick 
Papers,” by which he was “ instantly and gloriously enslaved. 
My shouts of laughter at the richer passages were almost scandalous, 
and led to mv being reproved for disturbing my father while engaged 
in an upper room, in the study of God’s Word. I must have expended 
months on the perusal of ‘ Pickwick,’ for I used to rush through a 
chapter, and then read it out again very slowly word for word, 
and then shut my eves to realise the figures and the action. I 
suppose no child will ever again enjoy that rapture of unresisting 
humorous appreciation of ‘ Pickwick.’ I felt myself to be in the 
company of a gentleman so extremely funny that I began to laugh 
before he began to speak ; no sooner did he remark ‘ the sky was 
dark and gloomy, the air was damp and raw ’ than I was in fits of 
laughter."’ Surely a wonderful impression made on a child’s mind 
by reading “ Pickwick.” 


Note ON THE CHILDREN’S Book WEEK IN CHICAGO. 
Nov. 11—17, 1923. 


An elaborate exhibit of children’s books and picture bulletins was 
placed in the corridor adjoining the children’s room of the central 
library, with an attendant in charge. Titles suitable for Christmas 
gifts were shown. Effective displays which attracted much atten- 
tion and comment were made in the windows on the Michigan 
Avenue front. All branches had similar exhibits, and many of 
them organized meetings and group conferences.—Library Journal. 
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LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL CHILDREN* 
By J. BELFIELD GADD. 
Tuts article, which is concerned with children, and their connection 
with the free lending libraries, is intended as a brief criticism of 
present-day methods for providing children with books, and suggests 
one or two of the more obvious remedies for the imperfections of the 
system. 

A long while ago, when I was a very small boy indeed, I spent 
much of my time at a certain Manchester Branch Library. I 
cannot recollect that many children entered the premises in those 
days. There was, it is true, a dim, dusty cavernous apartment 
known as “ the, Boys’ Room,” which was generally in a state of 
violent anarchy and uproar, but “ boys ” of this class do not strictly 
count as children, and so do not come within the scope of this paper. 

In the days before open access, children who had the temerity 
to borrow were compelled to struggle with the intricacies of a 
printed hand catalogue, which was more or less Greek to them, or 
else to rely on the judgment of a junior assistant, whose customary 
proceeding was to give them the first luridly-bound volume which 
came to hand upon the children’s shelves. 

From our point of view, there was certainly room for improve- 
ment in this system, but as nobody seemed to be energetically 
solicitous on our behalf, no immediate sweeping reforms took place. 

For many years now I have been out of touch with that par- 
ticular library. During those years open access has sprung into 
being and almost—if not completely—usurped the old régime. 
Let us consider how this open access system has affected child- 
readers at the various lending libraries. 

We must recognise that the scheme was intended to benefit 
adult readers on the one hand and librarians and assistants on the 
other, and was not devised to spare school children the difficulties 
of printed catalogues. To adult readers, open access is undeniably 
a valuable privilege ; to children it is almost useless, since they 
do not possess the adult’s power of selection. The choice of a book 
by an intelligent grown-up is generally guided by his familiarity 
with the names of certain authors. The majority of children ignore 
the existence of the writer, and base their choice on an attractive 
title or the style of the illustrations. Even the binding counts 
as a determining factor. Unfortunately, these qualities are not 
a reliable index to the contents of a book. I have in mind the case 
of a small boy who was so attracted by the title ‘““ Red Cotton Night 
cap Country,” that he took the volume away with him. The name 
of Robert Browning beneath the title naturally conveyed nothing 
to him, even supposing that he observed it, which is unlikely I 
need hardly say that the volume was returned at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

This affords a good illustration of the deceptiveness of books, 
when judged merely by external exidence. Moreover, it brings 
us to another important consideration which must be taken into 
account in connection with this question of open access for children. 





*Reprinted from The Library World, July, 1916. 
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There is always the possibility of a child’s picking an unsuitable 
book, if left entirely to his own devices. Books are potent forces, 
either for good or bad, and inflame the childish imagination as 
nothing else can. Far too many so-called “ children’s stories ” 
tend to develop the imagination in a morbid groove, rather than 
on sane and healthy lines. I do not know of any modern writer for 
children who can be accused of too unctuously dabbling in the 
gruesome ; but there are passages in Hans Andersen which future 
editors would do well to obliterate entirely, and certain tales in 
Grimm have before now filled young children with quaking terror, 
and haunted them like evil spectres for days afterwards. 


I mention these instances to show that there ts a real need for 
a certain amount of helpful supervision in the libraries over the 
reading of young children—supervision which, unfortunately, 
librarians and assistants alike are as a rule unable to give, either 
through lack of time or lack of ability. 


I must turn now to another and quite separate matter which 
closely affects school children. For some time, vague and tentative 
attempts have been made to establish some definite relationship 
between the school and the library. Apparently there has been some 
thought of utilising the libraries for purposes of education extension, 
and persuading school children to supplement their studies by means 
of the more comprehensive text-books which they could borrow. 
Whatever the underlying motive, however, there has been at any 
rate one very tangible result. A regulation has been passed, 
empowering any headmaster or headmistress at their discretion 
to give permission to pupils to borrow books from public libraries, 
irrespective of their ages. Considered superficially, this regulation 
seems reasonable enough, but it is one which covers a great deal 
more than appears on the surface. It enables a headmistress 
to grant permission to her pupils to use the Corporation’s books ; 
and it also enables her to withhold it, thus placing control over their 
library reading almost exclusively in her hands. She is able to 
impose conditions, and not only can she make the desired permission 
conditional upon their reading certain prescribed books of a 
thoroughly improving and educational character, but she can 
also make it conditional upon a certain standard of merit in their 
work during school hours. Now I maintain that school teachers 
are not the proper people to control the private reading of their 
pupils. Such supervision as is necessary should come from the library 

not from the school. The plain truth is that storybooks are out- 
side the province of the schoolroom. Modern educational methods 
have failed for long enough to recognise the just claims of the 
imagination. This is an age of rule-of-thumb education. Our 
ibraries are full of stacks of superfluous text-books, which nobody 
can be prevailed upon to read. Our schools are full of children 
who commit to memory with pathetic accuracy rules and formule 
which they utterly fail to understand. Originality has been 
stifled. It is scarcely likely that children will take an intelligent 
interest in the English language, if at the outset they are baffled 
by such mystic formulz as ‘‘ The Nominative governs the Verb” ; 
“ The Object answers to Whom or What.” There will never be 
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awakened in them a sense of artistic beauty, so long as their knew- 
ledge of art is confined to “ freehand” designs fit only for the 
ornamentation of bathroom tiles. And the dreary sequences of 
DOH, RAY, ME, FAH . . . and their various permutations 
are not calculated to encourage a natural musical bent. At present 
the libraries really offer a means of temporary escape from these 
dismal incantations, and an outlet for the child’s cramped imagina- 
tion. Let us make up our minds to keep them so. Surely it is 
not an impossible ideal to suggest the setting aside in every public 
library of a room exclusively for the use of children,* to be put in 
the charge of a lady whose qualifications would not be a sheaf of 
Library Association certificates, but a sympathetic understanding 
of children, and a wide knowledge of children’s books. And hers 
should be the prerogative—and not that of a school-teacher-—of 
deciding whether a child should be entrusted with a book or not. 

I shall be told, I know, that I am manifestly ignorant of the 

kind of children who frequent public libraries. It will be grimly 
pointed out to me that these small people are almost outside the pale 
of civilised humanity, and that herculean porters of a pugilistic 
disposition are the only adequate means of coping with their 
unquenchable exuberance. That many undesirable and dirty 
youngsters haunt our libraries and make themselves a permanent 
nuisance | know full well, but if the juvenile departments were 
conducted a little more stringently, and if a little more authority 
were put into the hands of those in charge, this difficulty would 
speedily solve itself. A child’s passports into a library should be 
cleanliness, a law-abiding demeanour, and an honest desire to 
read. And of these three credentials none is beyond the achieve- 
ment of any child, however poor and however ill-trained. 
* The practice oft placing al! juvenile books on certain shelves civse to 
the floor in the main library has the grave disadvantage that it is impossible 
to enter such a library on a Saturday afternoon without stumbling over the 
prostrate forms of the extreme youth of the district. 


Notre ON THE CHILDREN’S Book WEEK IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Nov. 11—17, 1923. 


Tue booksellers, the art museum, and the library school worked 
with the library in celebrating the Week. Besides talks by Hugh 
Lofting, lectures and book talks were made by members of the 
library staff.“ Hansel and Grethel”’’ and “ The Last of the 
Mohicans "’ were shown at two local moving picture houses. A 
play, “‘ Friends in Bookland,”’ was put on by pupils in two of the 
junior high schools on three mornings during the Week. In one 
school fifty standard books and $83 in money were collected for 
the school library. The value of books and the library was made 
the subject of public speaking classes in the senior high schools.— 
Library Journal. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 

Twelve months ago I tried my ’prentice hand at the art episto- 
lary by addressing a general letter to the older, more experienced, 
and more versatile writers of “ Letters on Our Affairs,” but not 
one of them deigned to notice my contribution, although I alluded 
to some matters on which my fellow Alexandrians had decided 
opinions. At the time I thought that, with the exception of yourself, 
they would not condescend to recognise one so recently recruited 
from the ranks of the A.A.L., and after the lapse of a year my doubts 
are confirmed. With great respect, tinged with awe, I venture 
to write to you, dear Callimachus, because by frequent reading 
of your dulcet poems I feel that you must be kind, gentle, and 
chivalrous, and that there was some good reason for your not 
noticing my contribution. However, I am not melancholy because 
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my effusion was ignored. At present | am more concerned with 
such questions as ‘‘ How long does it take to win one’s spurs as a 
fully-fledged librarian '’—excuse the mixed metaphor, but yesterday 


was Boxing Day !—and ‘‘ How many years must one act asa chief 
before one can put up for the L.A. Council election, without running 
the risk of being considered an upstart ? ”’ 

SHREWD (?) SHREWSBURY. 

Reflecting on some of the happenings during my first year 
of office, and chafing under the difficulties of living in furnished 
apartments with my new spouse, I succumbed a few days ago to 
the temptation of writing to Shrewsbury for particulars of the 
duties and conditions attaching to the vacant post of Librarian, 
although my salary is about double that (£200) offered by Shrews- 


bury. This appointment includes a HOUSE (rent = and 
rates free), with fuel and light provided, and I instinctively mis- 
quoted the Bard of Avon: “‘A house! a house! my kingdom for 


a house !’’ To me, a semi-homeless librarian, the appointment 
seemed to be Elysium. I had visions of a nice, detached house 
in its own grounds, with a drawing room, dining room, bedrooms, 
the usual domestic accommodation, and possibly a garage for my 
secondhand sidecar. But alas for my sanguine expectations, the 
“ house '’ is apparently a small cottage. Let me quote from the 
official particulars : “‘ the house is small, containing | sitting-room, 
kitchen, etc., 2 bedrooms, and bathroom.’’ No; I could not 
maintain my dignity In a cottage. 

With less interest in the appointment I proceeded to read the 
other particulars regarding the office, and speedily concluded that 
I had hitherto been living in a fool’s paradise, my practical experience 
having been much more circumscribed than I had imagined. Hearken 
unto the innovations for the advancement of the Shrewsbury Library 
and Museum. The Librarian is to have entire charge and control 
of the Library, and, in conjunction with the Honorary Curators, 
the Museum Rooms ; he is “ To attend personally [the italics are 
mine] to the issue and return of books and the proper recording of 
the same; .. . to-see that all doors are locked at night and that 
the premises are properly secured and all lights extinguished.” 
To remove any doubt as to his giving personal attention to the 




















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


Specialize in books for children. Every Librarian who has the responsibilit 
sectediine the section of his Library devoted to Juvenile Literature should sen tor 
their Catalogue before making up his list of books to be added. 








“Good work is done by provid- “Foster the reading habit in the 
ing books for adults, but if the children in the hope of develop- 
reading habit is instilled in the ing a reading public in the 
child better results will follow.” next generation.” 




















In Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.’s catalogue details are given of books, 

specially written for young people by such authors as John Masefield, E. V. Lucas, 

H, de Vere Stacpoole, E. Nesbit, Thomas Cobb, etc. Volumes like Mr. Archibald 

Williams’ “‘ Let Me Explain,” Mr. Crane’s “ The Boys’ Book of Canada,” and Mr. 

Higgins’ “ Father Thames ” are some that may well introduce their readers to books 
as a source of information and inspiration in everyday life. 


A quite recent publication is “ Jimmy the New Boy,” by Mr. Archibald Marshall— 

this is included in their ‘‘ Fathers and Sons Library.” Ai most popular series among 

children’s libraries is Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.’s “ Easy Readers,” which 

contains volumes on Natural History and Nature Study, Folk Lore and Fairy Tales, 
Travel and the romance of progress. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.4. 
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issues, he is enjoined in a later paragraph “to be himself in attendance 
every week-day during such times as the Lending and Reference 
Libraries are open to the public.” Such particulars as these led 
me to the conclusion that the job must be a “ one-man show,” 
without even the usual janitor ; but no, the “ staff consists of one 
woman assistant, one junior assistant, and one porter.’’ Applicants 
must state their “experience and qualifications,’ and as I am 
not experienced in door-locking, light extinguishing, securing 
premises, and attending personally to the issuing of books while 
the staff look on, I decided to continue in my present job, despite 
the inconveniences of furnished apartments at an exorbitant price. 
Shrewsbury cakes are not for me, and I shall not time myself, 
like Falstaff did, by Shrewsbury clock. 
IGNOBLE IPSWICH. 

Knowing my enthusiasm for any scraps of professional infor- 
mation, a bookish friend has sent me a cutting from an Ipswich 
newspaper published last week. You will probably remember 
that some years ago our professional journals recorded a Carnegie 
grant to Ipswich for a new Central Library. Building operations 
were commenced some months ago, and apparently considerable 
progress has been made. Presumably the Librarian, Mr. Henry 
Ogle, has advised the Library Committee in regard to the necessary 
accommodation, the furniture and fittings, etc., and the staff which 
should be provided. Now for the bombshell. The cutting before 
me states that at the last meeting of the Ipswich Council 

“The Museum and Free Library Committee reported that the question 
of the future staffing of the Library was fully considered, and it was decided 
to report to the Town Council that the Committee recommend the appoint- 
Ment of a new Chief Librarian, and further that, out of consideration of the 
long service Mr. Ogle has rendered to the Library, they recommend the Council 
to appoint him as Chief Assistant in the Reference Department, and also to 
render such other assistance as the Chief Librarian might require from time 
to time, at a salary of £300 per annum. 

“ Alderman Sir Edward Packard, dealing with this subject, alluded to 
Mr. Ogle’s health as not having been of the best. The Committee, from the 
experience they had, had without exception come to the conclusion that it 
was very desirable they should start the new Library under the best possible 
conditions. They believed Mr. Ogle had qualifications which could be most 
useful in the future as chief assistant in charge of the reference department, 
possessing as he did a wide knowledge of books. He had always been able 
to guide students and others in the right direction to obtain information they 
might be seeking. They thought they could have no one more useful in that 
particular direction. As regarded the salary proposed to be paid to the new 
chief librarian, the Committee were at present determined to start at £450 
a year, rising to £500. He was not sure that would be sufficient to attract 


the best men, but no doubt that would be taken into further consideration.”’ 
With part of Councillor Badshah’s speech on this matter I 
agree. He said: “ They were creating an impossible, or at least 


an intolerable, position in the library, in telling the first man to 
step down from his place to take second place. It would be an 
intolerable position for the new librarian, for Mr. Ogle himself, 
and for the assistants who had been under him in the past.” Mr. 
Badshah, however, seems to be in favour of the appointment of a 
new librarian, because he moved as an amendment that the salary 
should be £250 instead of £300. 

I saw Mr. Ogle at the Eastbourne Conference, and I was cer- 
tainly under the impression that he had recovered from the severe 
illness he had some time ago. Curiosity led me to turn to our 
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file of the Ipswich Annual Reports, and in the Committee’s Report 
for 1920-21 I found the following significant paragraph: ‘‘ The 
Committee regret to have to report that the Chief Librarian, Mr. 
Ogle, is suffering from over-work and nervous exhaustion : 
Mr. Ogle has been given three months’ holiday, together with a 
grant of {60 towards his expenses.” An earlier report shows that 
Mr. Ogle lost his sub-librarian about the year 1917, and apparently 
he was never replaced; this may partly account for Mr. Ogle’s 
overwork. One is tempted to ask, “‘ Has the Ipswich Library 
Committee expected its Librarian to make bricks without straw ? ” 
I usually scan the Pass Lists of the professional examinations of 
of the Library Association, and I do not remember ever having 
seen an Ipswich assistant’s name in a Pass List. 

Mr. Ogle’s treatment by his Committee, after about twenty 
years’ service, strikes me as despicably mean and unworthy of 
Ipswich. If his health is sufficiently good to permit his services 
being retained in the capacity of “ Chief Assistant in the Reference 
Department,” surely he could continue in his present office, and 
the Committee could give him the help of a trained and certificated 


deputy ? Tue Fiction FRENzy. 

The following note in the December number of the L. A. Record 
caused me to ponder on the many diverse ways in which librarians 
—to my mind needlessly—try to show a low fiction percentage 
in the Annual issues: ‘‘ The Librarian is to be congratulated on 
last year’s fiction issues percentage of 38 (at most big town libraries 
it is steadily round 70).’’ The writer of the note might have thrown 
some light on these figures by stating that the quoted 38 per cent 
was of the entire issue, whereas the 70 per cent is that of lending 
library issues. 

Another way of trying to show in the annual statistics a low 
fiction percentage is to include in the Literature class the works of 
many novelists which the librarians regard as of literary merit. 
With the authority of R. G. Williams’s Manual of Book Selection 
one could easily include in the Literature class the writings of 
such novelists as Grace Aguilar, Beatrice Harraden, Charles Reade, 
Florence Barclay, Miss Braddon, Ethel Dell, ‘‘ Ouida,” Gertrude 
Page, and Gene Stratton Porter, whom the author regards as writers 
either of “ classical”’ or “ first grade’’ fiction, and behold, one’s 
fiction percentage would be reduced very considerably—on paper. 

When I decide to supply my Committee—and, incidentally, 
the Committee for any other job for which I may bean applicant— 
with ‘‘ eye-wash ”’ in the matter of fiction reading, I shall go the whole 
hog. I shall classify as Literature three quarters of my fiction, 
include the reference issues in my total, and carry the method to 
its logical conclusion by including the greater part of the issues 
in the reading room—lI call them issues, although the readers 
help themselves as in my open access reference library. One word 
more, I purposely used the phrase “‘ the greater part of the issues,” 
because the little part of my conscience which has remained since 
my return from the War will not allow even me to classify as other 
than fiction such papers as the “ Daily Ananias.” 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUs. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writer of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.”’} 
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LIBRARY NEWS 
[ Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 

Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 

changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 

welcome. | 

Hatrax.—The Teacher's World for December 19th contains 
a double page of illustrations entitled “‘ The Public Library and 
the School: Glimpses of the Partnership in Operation.’’ A class- 
room library, a library lesson in the public library, and research 
work by children, are included in the four pictures presented. 

SowERBY Bripce.—The Open Access system with exact 
(Dewey) classification, has recently been installed here. Miss 
Phyllis E. Bentley, B.A., the author of “ Environment” and 
‘ Cat-in-the-Manger,”’ carried out the re-classification. 

EpINBURGH.—The Central Home Reading Library has been 
converted from a closed to an open access library. Owing to the 
success of the three converted branches it was essential to relieve 
them by making the change at the Central immediately, although 
this involved alterations during the busyautumnseason. The whole 
of the work was carried through without closing the library: 
as the indicators were removed, the readers were admitted to the 
classified and guided books. The Library Committee have author- 
ised two travelling libraries as an experiment, one for the David- 
son’s Main’s Public School and the other for the North Merchiston 
Lads’ Club. Two children’s rooms, one at McDonald Road and the 
other at St. Leonard’s, have been authorised. A series of literary 
lectures, arranged by the Education authority at the request of 
the Library Committee, are being delivered at the McDonald Road 
Library ; and eight concert lectures by Mr. McEwen, the well- 
known Scottish musician, are arranged. 

HALiFax.—A note on “ Filing Picture Cards,”’ from the pen of 
Mr. Edward Green, appears in the current issue of ‘‘ Educational 
Handwork.”’ It advocates the collection and storage of picture 
postcards for school use and indicates methods of classification, 
etc. 

Mr. George A. Stephen, City Librarian, Norwicu, has contri- 
buted to the new volume (xxvi., 1924) of Penrose’s Annual: the 
Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic Arts, a long article on 
Publisher’s Book- Jackets, which is illustrated by four plates, giving 
a good series of different types of book-jacket designs. The illus- 
trations are from two-colour, two-colour line, five-colour line, and 
three-colour blocks respectively. The article first discusses the 
four purposes which book-jackets serve: (1) to preserve the 
cover; (2) to attract book-buyers; (3) to give a note descriptive 
of the contents of the book; (4) to advertise other books issued 
by the same publisher. The remainder of the article describes the 
eighteen book-jackets of which illustrations are given. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


DowsicGiIn, James M. For 33 years Public Librarian, Lancaster, 
Died January 7th, 1924, aged 73. 
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REVIEWS 


BRADFORD. 53rd Annual Report, 1922-3. Chief Librarian, Bulter 
Wood, F.R.L.S., F.L.A. Population, 285,961. Rate in {, 3.068d. 
Income, £27,256. Borrowers, 26,267. Stock, 219,656. Issues, 
1,285,441. 

The “‘ Local ” collection has been greatly enriched during the past year 
by many notable gifts of books, photographs, letters, etc. Many interesting 
additions have been made to the Museum which was visited by 99,695 people. 
The public lectures now being given are largely attended, an interesting feature 
of the course being the fact that all the lecturers are members of the Library 
Staff. 

Bristot. Annual Report, 1922-23. Chief Librarian, L. Ackland 
Taylor, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 203,075; Reference, 103,137. 
Issues, 992,284. Borrowers, 32,170. 

The Library of Commerce continues its useful work. School-children in 
out-lying districts are supplied with books through a “‘ Book-box circulation,” 
some 45,000 vols. being issued in this way. Half-hour talks to children are now 
a great feature. Report contains three illustrations. 

Bury. 22nd Annual Report, 1922-3. Librarian and Curator, 
John H. Shaw. Population, 56,426. Rate in £, 3d. Income, 
£4,585. Stock, 31,327. Issues, 176,057. Borrowers, 8,341. 

Royal Society of Portrait Painters held their Annual Exhibition in the 
Art Gallery, which attracted a large number of visitors. Altogether the 
attendance at the Museum and Art Gallery amounted to 44,119, a large increase 
on the previous year. 47,101 vols. were issued in the School Libraries. 
DUMFERMLINE. Ist Annual Report. Librarian, John McDonald. 

Population, 39,886. Rate in {, 2d. Income, £2,410. Stock: 
Lending, 19,488; Reference, 11,689. Issues (Lending only), 
169,221. Borrowers, 6,166. 

This is the first report issued since the re-organization of the Library on 
the ‘“‘ Open-Access ”’ principle. Report gives some account of the development 
of and also the alterations to the Library. Great things are hoped for under 
the new system. 

NORTHAMPTON. 47th Annual Report. Chie/ Librarian and Curator, 
Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A. Stock, 50,520. Issues, 347,326. 
Borrowers, 11,805. Visitors to Museums, 131,020. 

* The outstanding feature of this year’s work is the great increase in the 
issue of serious books.”” Accommodation at the Central Library is becoming 
severely taxed, yet, unfortunately, the question of the provision of Branch 
Libraries was deferred chiefly on account of expense. We trust the extension 
f the Library’s good work will not be for long held up. 


oO 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BriTIsH LIBRARY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Bulletin, ed. by B. M. 
Headicar, Librarian. No. 24, Nov., 1923. Published quarterly. 
Contains a list of Parliamentary Papers and official publications available 
for exchange. A select bibliography on National Health Insurance. 18,000 
additions were made to the Library during the last quarter, 
ONTARIO LIBRARY REVIEW. Vol VIII., No. 1, Aug., 1923. 

Gives a splendid article on the various ways in which we can succeed in 
encouraging people to read better books, a useful graded list of books for 
boys and girls, and a book-selection guide for small libraries. 

Toronto Pusiic Liprary. Canadian Books: a study outline 
for the people. 

A list of books, etc., issued during Canadian Book Week, 1923, intended 
to help the general reader. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Bacon (Corinne, Compiler) STANDARD CATALOGUE FICTION SECTION 
(Standard Catalogue Series). A selected list of 2,350 of the best 
novels for public libraries ; catalogued by Author, and title ; 
with annotations and subject index. Wrappers, imperial 8vo, 
pp- vi., 154. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. ; London, Grafton 


and Co., 1923. 5s. net. 

This section of the Standard Catalogue contains about 2,350 of the 
best novels for the average public library. Some 750 titles have been starred 
for first purchase by the smaller libraries, but the compiler realises that it is 
not possible to standardize all small library collections and that there is 
room for difference of opinion as to the novels that should be added in special 
localities. 

Collections of short stories have been included. Many novels and short 
stories translated from foreign languages have been listed. A number of out 
of print novels have been included and marked “‘o.p. 1923.”" Many, if not all 
of these, still stand on the shelves of our libraries; some will be reprinted 
and still others may be picked up second-hand. 


Johnsen (Julia E ), Compiler The Handbook Series ; GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP OF CoAL Mines. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. lv., 393. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co. (London, Grafton and Co.), 1923. 13s, 6d. 


net. 

The present Handbook is centred on the aspect of coal as a public resource 
and considerations for and against the government enterirg upon a more 
direct trusteeship in the immediate interests of the public as against private 
business and ownership. It is intended primarily for debaters and for this 
purpose material and bibliography have been arranged into general, affirma- 
tive and negative discussion, but it will be found of interest also to the general 
reader, investigator and student. Separate consideration is given to govern- 
ment control or regulation of coal prices. 


Firkins (Ina Ten Eyck), Compiler INDEX TO SHORT STORIES 
(Second Edition). Imp. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 538. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co. (London, Grafton and Co.), 1923. 
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GENERAL. 


Brassey's NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL, 1924. Edited by Sir 
Alexander Richardson and Archibald Hurd, 25th Year of Publi- 
cation. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 678 pp. William Clowes and Son, 
Ltd. [1924], 25s. net. 

This authoritative reference book is so well known that the new edition 
does not require much introduction. Its scope has been greatly enlarged 
from year to year and it is now the only publication in the English-speaking 
world of its kind, being a record of progress of the British and other navies and 
of the great mercantile marines of the world. The Annual consists of four 
main sections, Naval, Merchant Shipping, Profiles and Plans, and a compre- 
hensive Reference Section, 

The book is fully illustrated under the art editorship of Mr. Arthur 
J. W. Burgess. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We have just received from Mr. A. Stockwell a charming little 
collection of Juveniles, amongst which will be found the following 
titles :—Thurston (E. Paget) ADVENTURES OF PEARLY Bay, 
3s. 6d. net. Hotblack (N.) 12 Happy Fancies, Is. net. Dutton 

(H. Mary) THe CowsLip FAIRIES AND OTHER VERSE, 2s. 6d. net. 

Beswick (Agnes) Farry TALES FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 2s. 6d. net. 

Roe (Mrs. R. M.) IMPRESSIONS OF A FOND SPANIEL, 2s. net. Bell- 
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Irving (Mary) TALES FROM PoLLy ANNE LAND, 2s. 6d. net. 
Wilson (Mary J.) ANNA’s FUN AND FAncIEs, 3s. 6d. net. 

Polly Anne Land 1s a collection of remarkable little stories told by various 
toys in Polly Anne’s Nursery during the night time, when Polly herself is 
asleep. In Anna’s “ Fun and Fancies,”’ Anna tells stories to her little sister 
after consulting her Aunt Marley, who said she could make a nice beginning 
about all her daily interests, her relations, her brothers, sister, and friends, 
and the fun she had with them, and about the garden, flowers, birds, and 
all the creatures we love to make pets of. Several of the books are illustrated, 
and they are all nicely produced. 

WHAT THE BUTLER WINKED AT; being the Life and Adventures 
of Eric Horne (Butler), for fifty-seven years in service with the 
nobility and gentry. Written by himself. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 282. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1923. 12s. 6d. net. 

Muller (W. Max, Ph.D.) Ecyptian MytHotocy. Imp. 8vo, pp. xvi., 
448. G. G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1923. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
NEARLY fifty members and visitors attended the Third Meeting of 
the London Branch, which was held at the Chemical Society, Bur- 
lington House, on Wednesday, 19th December, 1923, at 6.30 p.m. 
In the Library, a selection of rare books had been displayed by 
Mr. F. W. Clifford, the Librarian, which was inspected with interest 
before the meeting. 

As a preliminary, amusement as well as instruction was afforded 
by those present offering their opinions as to the correct classifica- 
tion of a series of subjects read out by the Honorary Secretary. 
These varied from Bolshevism to Cinema Play Acting, and although 
unanimity was not reached in all cases, there was general agreement 
on the placing of most of them. At 7 p.m. the Chairman, Mr. H. 
Rowlatt, called upon Mr. J. E. Walker, Borough Librarian of Ful- 
ham, who read an excellent paper entitled ‘‘ Practical Book Selec- 
tion Methods.’’ Mr. Walker commenced by emphasizing the import- 
ance of the subject, showing how the whole work and influence of 
a library system depended upon a wise choice of books. He next 
dealt with the difficulties of the task, which were many, and then 
described at length the method employed in the Fulham Libraries 
for building up and maintaining the best possible stock on the money 
available for book purchase. This consisted of allocating to senior 
members of the staff certain subjects, and the following up of particu- 
lar periodicals for reviews, which were abstracted or marked, the 
whole being edited by another senior for submission to the librarian. 
From time to time special subjects were systematically overhauled 
and brought up-to-date as far as possible, the whole stock receiving 
attention as needed. In the discussion which followed many tributes 
were paid to the practical value of Mr. Walker’s paper, which had 
provided those essential details so necessary to a right appreciation 
of all that was involved in the subject. Mr. C. R. Sanderson, in 
moving a vote of thanks, expressed the opinion that the Branch was 
doing great service to the Members in providing such useful papers 
for discussion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Epitor of The Library World. 
SIR, 
MopERN Book ILLUSTRATION. 

No doubt it will interest many of your readers to know of 
a pictorial exhibit, numbering 242 items, which is available for loan 
under nominal conditions. 

The Hardcastle Collection of Original Drawings for Book Illus- 
tration was first enhibited at Halifax some few years ago, and since 
has been shewn with equal success in various parts of the country 
in public libraries and museums. It includes representative drawings 
from such well-known artists as Cecil Aldin, Fred Barnard, C. E. 
and H. M. Brock, Randolph Caldecott, Arthur Comfort, Hilda 
Cowham, Cyrus Cuneo, Kate Greenaway, L. Raven Hill, John 
Hassall, Phil May, and a host of others. 

The pictures vary in size and are all framed and ready for 
hanging or other display. 

The conditions of loan are that the borrowing party is responsible 
for the collection for the time being, must take out an adequate 
insurance policy, and pay cost of transit. 

It is just possible that some person or authority may have been 
disappointed in an application sent in some time ago, and in such 
case the explanation is that the death of Mr. Hardcastle upset 
for the time being the circulation of the collection. The circulation 


is, however, for the present in my hands, and I am open to receive 
enquiries. 


Yours, etc, 
The Public Library, EDWARD GREEN. 
Halifax. 


To the Epitor of The Library World. 
SIR, 

I have compiled from various sources a handlist of Type 
Specimen Books and Sheets both British and Foreign, from 1486 
to 1850, and am now anxious to ascertain what specimens exist 
in the various libraries. I have exhausted the British Museum, 
St. Bride and the National Art Library, but it is quite possible that 
in some of the provincial libraries there are copies of the rarer items 
unknown to the libraries I have mentioned. 

I quote one or two specimens which I cannot trace as now in 
existence :— 

Anderton(G.) Specimen of Great Primer, Birmingham, 1753. s.sh. 

Moore (Isaac and Co.) Specimen. Bristol, 1766. s.sh. 

Moore (Isaac) Specimen. Bristol, 1768. s.sh. 

Baine (J.) and Grandson and Co. Specimen. Edinburgh, 1787. 

These are only a few of the many items both English and 
foreign of which copies remain to be located. Any help that 
librarians can give me as to specimens in the collections under their 
control will be gratefully received. 

I am, Sir, etc. 
7, Coptic Street, R. A. PEDDIE. 
W.C.1, 
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TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN. Gwendolen Rees. 
1924. Illustrated (Jn the Press) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT. Wilson on 5s. 
LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN. Hazeltine... 7s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY: Dynamic Factor in Educa- 
tion. Powell eae eR ei .. 10s. 6d. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Bostwick --» 78. 6d, 








LIST OF SERIES AND SEQUELS FOR JUVENILE 
READERS. Wead-Quigley. 1923 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND 


LIBRARIES. Fay-Eaton. 


INDEX TO KINDERGARTEN SONGS INCLUDING 
SINGING GAMES AND FOLK SONGS, Quigley 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN: An annotated index 
GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


SCHOOL AND CLUB LIBRARIAN'S HANDBOOK. 
B. M. Peacock = oat 


CHILDREN’S CATALOGUE. 3,500 Titles 


GRADED: LIST OF STORIES TO TELL OR READ 
ALOUD. Hassler and Scott 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Hewins 


560 CHILDREN’S BOOKS: a purchase list for public 
libraries. Stanley eee des oes 


GRAFTON & CO., 


Coptic House, 7 &8 Coptic St., London, W.C.1. 
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